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ant THE “BIG” STORY 
: ta VERY writer, at some stage of his career, dreams of producing 
wae a piece of work so powerful and compelling that editors can 
LOE not possibly reject it. Few, of course, approach a realization of this 


‘o est f ambition. In fact, a majority are discouraged at the outset by the 
discovery that their best work is not wanted. The public demand, 
semingly, is for‘amusement—for the entertaining yarn rather than 
cluded) § for the grand and inspiring thought crystallized into literature. 
“ed, pet Authors who discover this through experience are inclined to 
.--$L 9 regard the public somewhat superciliously. Evidently, they decide, 
and to§ the great majority of readers are incapable of appreciating anything 
si dove mediocrity. As a result, these authors either give up in 
script, disgust or consciously “write down” to the level of their audience, 
“B ceasing to give out their best. 
In a sense, this supercilious attitude is excusable. Yet it may 
- 8 be seriously questioned whether the trouble is not, after all, with 
———f the author. Possibly his big stories are not sufficiently big. If they 
were, they would reach even the general public. 
In a broad sense, literature is the great educational factor of 
the age. It multiplies experience a thousandfold. To the writer, 


- whether of sermons, books, articles, fiction, or poetry, belongs the 
u- privilege of acquainting the public with universal truths. The value 
~ of a piece of writing is in proportion to the measure of truth that 
4 it expresses. 

“That it expresses.” Note that the value does not consist in 
4 the amount of truth possessed by the writer, but only in what he 


conveys, to others. Expression has two poles, positive and negative, 
giver and receiver, teacher and audience. If one of these poles is 
lacking, there is no expression. Hence the value of a sermon, book, 
or poem is not solely dependent upon the writer, it is equally 
dependent upon those to whom it is addressed. 

Suppose, for illustration, that I make a chemical discovery, 
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which I announce to a group of scientists. With pitying shrugs, 
they inform me: “My dear fellow, that principle is as old as the 
hills; we are all familiar with it.” The truth is not new to my 
audience, therefore the announcement has no value. 4 

On the other hand, suppose that I am marooned on a desert 
island with a few companions who all their lives have been accws- 
tomed to having servants wait on them. In this case my rudimen- 
tary knowledge of cooking, though commonplace to me, probably 
would be new to them and therefore valuable. _ 

Take another phase: Suppose that I am in possession of 
important facts, and that my audience understands only Greek, 
while I speak nothing but English. In these circumstances what | 
may say has no value. I can not express myself to my hearers, 

Thus we may safely assert that there is no effectual expression 
of our thought unless it is conveyed to the hearer. 

Fundamentally, the truly big story is one that contains a new 
and vital truth. But the author has fallen down in his task—has 
failed to express himself—if he does not impress this truth upon 
the reader. Thus, when an author says, “My stories are over the 
heads of the public,” he is admitting, by implication, that he is not 
quite skilful enough in the expression of his thoughts. 

So-called popular literature, as a rule, contains ideas of only 
moderate originality, but so expressed that they are thoroughly 
intelligible to readers. The popular writer may be capable of con- 
ceiving much more striking truths, but his powers of expression 
are limited. He can not quite convey these grander conceptions to 
his audience, so he rests content with handling lesser themes. 

A crude analogy for this situation comes to mind. One fisher- 
man hooks a great fish and, after a terrific struggle, draws it to 
the side of his boat—but finds himself incapable of hoisting his 
catch on board. Like him is the writer who has angled for a 
great truth, and after capturing it has failed to make it interest- 
ing to the masses. A second fisherman hooks many small fish, takes 
them to shore, and receives great honor, while the first fisherman 
sneers at the public for being too indolent to meet him halfway 
and thus help him to win credit for making a record catch. 

A third fisherman, however, may be so much stronger than 
either of the others that he fearlessly goes after monster denizens 
of the sea, and when he has caught them, hoists them right over the 
gunwale and delivers them to the waiting public. 

After all, isn’t he a greater fisherman, or writer, as the case 
may be, than the other, who can not quite “deliver the goods” to 
those looking for sustenance? 

One need not write only for minds of smaller caliber All truly 
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great work is distinguished by depth. A correspondent writes of 
William Merriam Rouse’s story, “Mince Pie,” published in a recent 
number of The Century: “People are not finding the author’s 
meaning, the best of it: ‘You can’t do anything more for the dead.’ 
The finality of death.” 

Doubtless this is a just comment. Yet mark: Everyone who 
reads this story finds it interesting from some standpoint. The author 
has not written alone for the few who were subtle enough to grasp 
what may have been the full inwardness of his idea. He has writ- 
ten for all, from the obvious-minded schoolboy who chuckles over 
the amusing characterization to the mystic who sees in the incidents 
a demonstration of spiritual law. Such stories contain what I 
designated in an earlier article as “the range.” They touch, not a 
single note in the scale, but a full chord, and they prove that a 
story may reach the masses and yet contain the fullest measure of 
greatness that the author is capable of expressing. 

A definite requisite of the big story is that it shall be elemental. 
It must not deal with a side issue, but with a basic truth of life. 
The story mentioned—‘Mince Pie”—is elemental because it deals 
with appetite. It also deals with sacrifice, another elemental attri- 
bute. Anything that has served as a factor in human development 
may be termed elemental. Often, when elemental stories are re- 
ferred to, sex fiction is obviously implied—-and not ineptly. For one 
of the oldest and most persistent factors in human development is 
sex attraction. But the mother instinct is quite as elemental, while 
appetite not only dominates the animal kingdom, but goes still 
farther back to vegetable life. All phases of man’s conflict with 
nature are elemental—battles with his kind, with beasts, with the 
winds and floods, with fire and ice. And again, worship and aspira- 
tion, representing as they do the mysterious forces that have caused 
the life wave to battle up from mineral to man—and beyond, for 
all that we know—must be classed as elemental. 

The theme of the big story must be based on some such 
fundamental conception. Other things being equal, a stronger piece 
of fiction is likely to result if we write of a battle against death, or 
of an overmastering passion, or of a tremendous sacrifice, than if 
we write a story telling how Nellie fixed over her last year’s hat, 
or how Martin won a reputation as a perfect gentleman. _ 

“Other things being equal.” But of course other things never 
will be equal. Many of us are capable of handling the lesser themes 
adequately, while we should fail miserably with a truly elemental 
subject. Let us, then, make our stories at least as big, as elemental, 
as we can. Remember the parable of the talents. 

I venture to present this definition : 
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A big story consists of a great truth so simply expressed in 
distinctive fictional form that a large body of readers may under- 
stand it. 

The two factors of greatness must always be taken into con- 
sideration and averaged up. Both are necessary, yet we can not 
but realize that ability to please the public is the lesser attribute of 
greatness. If Shakespeare were writing today, Harold Bell Wright's 
works would outsell his a hundred to one. It is useless to expect a 
combination of the highest soaring genius with the widest popu- 
larity. The aim of this analysis, above all else, has been to point 
out that popular appeal is not necessarily opposed to greatness. 

 —W. E. H. 
The leading article In the March Student-Writer will deal with “Enlarging 


the Vocabulary.’’ Methods and exercises for accomplishing this result and 
acquiring a fundamental knowledge of literary technique will be discussed. 


POETRY AND RIMERY 
BY JOHN H. CLIFFORD 


(Verse-writers may submit brief samples of their work for analysis and 
suggestion in this department. No charge is made and authors’ names will not 
be used unless by special permission. The poems selected will be those that 
offer best opportunities for object lessons in versification.) 


pendent preacher, used sometimes to “exchange” with a neighboring 

minister of ordinary ability. One day when they met, the lesser man 
said to the greater: ‘Brother Johnson, my: people say your preaching is 
different from mine—not bad preaching, but different.” And this dis- 
tinction we try to keep in mind when treating verses selected for emenda- 
tion or comparison here. “There is nothing either good or bad, but 
thinking makes it so,” says Hamlet. The remark may apply to meters 
as well as to mind and morals. 

In the first group of stanzas below we have a simple piece, plainly the 
work of a beginner, or of a writer unskilled in the rules of English 
versification. The friend who submits the lines for insertion and comment 
entitles them “1917.” 

Calling to the warriors through wrath and terror 
Comes this mourning new year with a message of God: 


“Come, men, back to reason! *Tis a dreadful error. 
Stop this wild massacre in your settling things method. 


GS ‘renaen JOHNSON, a distinguished New England scholar and inde- 


“Why not think of the value of human life, 
Of the right of everyone to exist? 

Why not think of suffering mother and wife, 
Of the innocent child that cannot resist? 


“Wake, from you evil desire for conquest. 
The price is great; reward will never come. 
Spend your energy for good, do your best 

For the world as a happy, peaceful home.”’ —A. O. 

Our commentary on the piece may best be made by a representation 
of the writer’s thought in a form more nearly approaching technical and 
“poetical” standards—and it is toward these that the author must work 
if he is to make English verse the vehicle of his ideas. 
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Halling the warriors through wrath and through terror, 
Comes this mourning new year bearing Peace’s own rod: 
“Return, men, to reason! Renounce this dread error, 
This massacre end in a new truce of God! 
“Why think ye not more of the worth of man’s life, 
Of the right of each soul on the earth to exist? 
Care ye not for the suffering mother and wife, 
For the innocent child that cannot resist? 


“Oh, serve not the conqueror’s covetous iust!— 
The cost of his triumphs Humanity pays— 

But give yourselves freely—your lives, if you must— 
To help the world onward in Love's peaceful ways.”’ 

The next specimen, which the writer entitles “The Lone Waterfall,” 
aims at large utterance, as befits a subject demanding imagination and 
verbal skill adequate to the description of power and grandeur in nature. 

Musically filling the air with delight, 
List to the waterfall, 
Dashing in lonesomeness over the height. 
Wonder of Ages, 
Softly we tread! 
You are like—we run all the scale in despair; 
We strike at the depths for reply— 
Just beauty, just God? —cC. H. B. 

At the beginning these lines look promising. For “lonesomeness,” 
it would be better to say loneliness. In the last three lines we find the 
author indeed “in despair’—she seems to be shooting the Niagara of a 
theme for treatment of which she lacks either power or preparation. We 
should suggest that she try her hand on some simpler subject that she can 
develop to completeness. Many changes might be made in the treatment 
of this theme, with improved expression and no loss of meaning. We 
offer the following revision and ask for a better version: 

List to the waterfall, 
Musically filling the air with delight, 
Dashing in loneliness over the height! ‘i 
Wonder of ages all, 
Softly we tread 
Here where might sages all 
Low bow the head. 
Naught can we liken to thee in thy might; 
But standing beside thee, dead were the clod 
Who felt not the power and glory of God. 


To Our Sonneteers 

In spite of the Shakespearean production of English sonnets, fol- 
lowed by the magnificent achievements of Milton in this form, Words- 
worth, at his best perhaps equally successful with it, was obliged to 
defend it against critics who “frowned, mindless of its just honors.” 
Since Wordsworth, innumerable have been the poets, major and minor. 
who have written sonnets. In all these, as in Milton and Wordsworth 
and in their most noteworthy successors, down to Matthew Arnold, and 
Longfellow, and Florence Earle Coates, we find for the most part adher- 
ence to strict rules of sonnet construction, “including the expression of a 
single thought, idea, or sentiment, with a prescribed disposition of 
rimes”; “a single wave of emotion, embodied in a single metrical flow and 
return.” 

To see how often, in these days of free verse, such rules are ignored, 
one has but to follow the sonneteers through the pages of the magazines. 
We do not say that such departures make for “bad” sonnets, but they 
certainly seem somewhat “different” from the normal types. In what 
may be called the free or irregular sonnet, as in all the modern irregular 
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or imperfectly regular forms of verse, one finds many a place where the 
rhythm breaks from the old-fashioned smoothness of flow into an abrupt- 
ness of choppy prose—nothing else. Let those who sonneteer observe 
whether in this respect at least our free versifiers do not often write as 
if they meant license when they talk of liberty. 

But these remarks are only prefatory to the introduction here of a 
quite innocent example of a sonnet that in some particulars appears to be 
nonconformist. It is “To a Cow,” by Oliver Herford (The Century, 
February, 1917). 

Corniferous wet-nurse of the human race, 

Calm, comfortable cow, with placid pride 
Yielding your offering at eventide 
To the brown goddess who with rustic grace 

Bends o’er the shining pail her knees embrace, 
Clad in a simple smock and apron wide 
Whose fickle folds make scant pretense to hide 
The lissome lines they roguishly retrace! 

Now all alone, with brimming pail, she wends 
Her homeward way across the field, and now 
The pathway of the meadow slope ascends, 

Till gathered in the purple of its brow 
Her fading shape into the twilight blends, 
Leaving to me the darkness—and the cow. 

1, Of course we understand that Mr. Herford is a humorist; but is 
the joke on him or on us or on the editor when the author entitles 
“To a Cow” this sonnet of which not more than the first four lines can 
be considered as addressed to Bossy, who at the end is suddenly curtailed 
of all participation in the narrative; is spoken not to but of? 

2. The sonnet does not express a single thought or a single wave 
of emotion with a single metrical flow and return; it mixes the cow and 
the brown goddess till the one is taken and the other left. 

3. In the indention one sees what looks like lack of regularity—equal 
indention of riming lines being the general rule in verse forms. But in 
maby books as well as in magazines we find departures from such strict 
usage in the sonnet, probably for typographical or esthetic reasons. A 
good example of indention corresponding exactly to rimes is Keats’s 
great sonnet cn Chapman’s Homer as printed, say in Bartlett’s “Familiar 
Quotations,” where the disposition of rimes is the same as in Mr. Her- 
ford’s “Cow” sonnet, 

4. We suspect some subtle irony in Mr. Herford’s lines; still, the 
sonnet is not a handy form for poetical humoresques. 


Daniel E. Wheeler, of the editorial staff of the Popular Magazine, and author 
“Abraham Lincoln’ (Macmillan Company, New York), writ2s: 

I am very much interested in your publication, and I predict a wide-spread- 
ing future for it. The magazine strikes me as quite the most valuable of all its 
class, none of the others hitting things so accurately and understandingly. It 
ought to prove a big thing. Keep up the pace you have set and few, if any, will 
eatch up with you. 

Apropos of true Western fiction, the Popular bases its great success on giving 
the public the'real thing in that line. Most of its writers are or were Western 
people. Our editor-in-chief here, Mr, MacLean, knows his West. Read some 
Popular stories, and see if you find the true genre. 


Every writer’s library should Include THE CORRECT ENGLISH BOOKS, 
by Josephine Turck Baker. The Student-Writer can supply these at the 
publisher’s prices postpaid, as follows: 


Correct English, A Complete Grammar (invaluable for writers)............ $1.25 
The Correct Word, How to Use It (for quick reference)..............eee00% 1.25 
The Literary Workshop (Rules every writer should know)...............0+: 1.25 
The Correct Preposition, How to Use It (clear and concise).............++: 1,25 
Helps For Student-Writers (regular price $1.00) with any above book....... i) 


Order from THE STUDENT-WRITER, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
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BREAKING INTO THE MAGAZINES (Concluded) 
BY CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


year. Now comes the question of pay. And this I now say from 

the experience of twenty years with many magazines—every story 
is sold just like a horse. There is no set price. It is constant jockeying, 
each is a matter of a separate bargain. The writer wants all he can get, 
and the editor wants to beat him down as much as possible. Many edi- 
tors will not admit this, and I have no doubt that some of them are totally 
unconscious of their state of mind, yet such is the case. 

If the average editor knows that a writer is dead broke, then the edi- 
tor will offer, say, $50 for a story that he would pay $500 for rather than 
lose. If the writer has an income independent of that editor, or magazine, 
then the editor will offer perhaps $300 for the same story. If the writer 
is broke, then he will take the $50, but if the writer has money and does 
not have to sell his yarn at once, then he can safely refuse the $300 offer, 
and finally the editor will pay the $500—usually with a groan. This same 
story is advertised, if not directly then indirectly, as costing the maga- 
zine perhaps $1,000. It helps the magazine and writer both with their 
reading public to put forth this little bit of press-agent work, so it is the 
usual custom. 

No one is perhaps in a position to know exactly, but I here venture 
the opinion that the reading matter in the weeklies and monthlies on the 
stands today, say the twenty leading magazines, averages between one 
and two cents a word, with the rate nearer one cent than two. The 
general public idea of the price paid the writers is from five to ten cents 
a word, and as I have just said, that idea is nursed by magazine editors 
and magazine writers alike. 

One well-known magazine, now out of business, advertised widely 
that it had paid a certain famous writer $12,000 for a 120,000 serial. But 
a personal friend of mine on that magazine who had the check in his fin- 
gers said it read “$1,200.” In this case, then, the advertised price was 
10 cents a word, and the actual horse-jockeying price was but 1 cent. 

I remember one day when I was fixing copy for the printer in the 
office of one of the leading magazines of today. This was about ten 
years ago, in New York City. In the safe was a 30,000-word serial, and a 
good one, too, by the editor of one of the leading New York morning 
papers. We had to have that serial for our next issue, but he did not 
know it. We had held it for some months, and would not give him a 
definite answer, although we intended to accept it, practically from the 
first. The top price the magazine then paid was 1 cent a word. But it 
advertised “the highest-priced writers,’ and employed all that usual circus 
billboard way of impressing even the very elite public it catered to. 

One day the telephone rang; the author of the serial was on the wire. 

“I want a definite answer, ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ right now, or send back that 
serial in tonight’s mail,” was his demand. The present editor of one of 
New York’s leading monthlies was on the wire in our office. He came 
to the head editor and reported the ghastly news. 

“Tell him we will give him $100 for it, just to accommodate him, be- 
cause he has waited so long. If he won’t take that, then offer him $125. #8 

My associate in the office duly imparted this information over the 
telephone, then hung up, and executed a war dance back to the head 


editor’s desk. 


"rear. that you are in the magazines, and are staying in, year after 
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“He'll take it! He’ll take it!” And a check for $100 was rushed into 
the mails within half an hour, before the writer could change his mind. 
The next morning I went to work editing that serial. 

Take one of my own yarns as another example, “Six Pounds Short.” 
It turned out to be a new plot in the world’s literature, and it is one of 
the five or six things I have to show for twenty years’ work. I had sub- 
mited it to Munsey’s. They kept it for some time, and I was dead broke, 
s0 one day in desperation I offered it to them for $30, if they took it 
that day, or the next day. They returned it. I took it down to Success, 
then just beginning to boom. At random I put a price of $125 on it, and 
next day is was accepted. Later the editor told me he would gladly have 
given $150 for it. And I understand that it was considered the most suc- 
cessful story Success ever published. 

That same editor offered me $600 for another “snow story” like 
“Why the Hot Sulphur Mail Was Late,” which came out in McClure’s in 
November, 1901. In “Six Pounds Short” the editor had just as good a 
story, but I did not see the $600. Nor would he have actually paid it for 
another “snow story.” He might offer it, but when the story was sub- 
mitted he would get out the usual stock supply of frowns, slight shakes 
of the head, and the questioning—and slightly surprised—raising of the 
eyebrows, and then jockeying would begin. “Yes. He’d take it,” (a sigh) 
“but not at any such price,” etc, etc. But when it was in print, that 
story would have cost fully $1,000, would be a “splendid find that kept 
the editor awake all night while he read it twice over.” 

Read “Gathering No Moss,” written, we all know now, by Morgan 
Robertson, in The Saturday Evening Post in the Spring of 1915, I be- 
lieve. He has the same story to tell. And now that he is dead he is 
being boosted, and rightly so, as the greatest American sea writer. And 
O. Henry was the same. He, too, died poor. 

Writers and editors tell big tales of big pay, but they do not show 
the checks. And how many writers have money? In the book game it is 
different, in some ways, but the out-and-out magazine writer, the teller of 
short-stories, that new glory in American literature, can rarely make a 
living at it. The 100 leading writers of American stort-stories have not 
averaged $100 per month over a working period of twenty years, and a 
brickmason or a blacksmith gets more. And that is why the real stort- 
story has almost disappeared from the magazines. Today we have a 
flood of machine-made stuff, mere cripples in the wake of the wonderful 
flight of from ten to twenty years ago, when every issue of McClure’s 
magazine contained from one to several short-stories that will live in 
literature as long as “Rip Van Winkle” and “A Piece of String.” 

They killed the geese that laid their golden eggs, and the day of the 
American stort-story is past. It was a new thing in the world’s literature, 
but it ended as suddenly as it began, starved to death by a short-sighted 
and mistaken business policy. Today we have but the bones. And be 
cause of this, the magazines are in a bad way. They tried to get rich 
too fast. Beating down the writer till he turned to better hunting, and 
overloading the reader with advertising brought on the inevitable reac- 
tion of fewer readers, more magazines, less advertising and poorer read- 
ing matter. 

It works in a vicious circle, this thing of trying to get something for 
nothing by paying poor prices for good work, for the public is interested 
in the writer, not in the magazine. 

The magazine is only the glass, the writer and his wares form the 
drink within that glass, and when the drink is insipid the reader turns 
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esewhere to quench his thirst. Right now it is the moving picture, 
where the same mistake is being made that was made by the magazines 
ten years ago. Overpay for the few and underpay for the others, with 
the unavoidable result that the few are soon worn out, the public sickens 
of them, and the others.are starved out; then there is nothing left but 
mediocrity—and the public will have none of it. If we eat the entire 
crop this year there is nothing left for the planting. 

This policy is sure suicide for the magazine and it is extermination 
for the writer, for the magazine is to the writer what the ship is to the 
sailor. No matter how the ship may be painted and named, if that ship 
spreads too much canvas and serves too little food it is a ship for the 
sailorman to leave strictly alone. And exactly the same thing applies 
to the magazine and the writer. 

Personal association with the editor brings up the question of arti- 
cles for the magazines rather than fiction. Editors buy fiction from 
everyone, but they usually prefer to assign some man whom they know 
well, and can trust, to “do” articles. It is almost useless to write maga- 
zine articles and submit them as one does a short-story. An editor may 
have a very broad, open mind concerning fiction, but he is always a crank 
about articles. He wants them done in just one way, and only on certain 
subjects. 

As I have tried to impress in various ways herein, the wise writer 
will not pay so much attention to the magazine as to the public, and will 
gauge his work and himself accordingly. It is the reading public that 
counts, the magazine is but a go-between, and if you have the stuff to 
sell, and the public wants to buy, you will have no trouble getting plenty 
of agents to handle it—at a good commission—and these commission 


agents are the magazines. 


The Supervision Story-Writing Course. 


One of the most practical features of The Student-Writer Service. 
is the Supervision Story-Writing Course. 

Experience has convinced me that I can offer students the most 
satisfactory assistance by taking entire supervision over their literary 
work for a period of a year or more. I have no set form lessons. 
Each student presents a different problem, and I prefer to make a 
study of his or her individual needs. I have found the plan successful 
both with beginners and with those who have already attained a de- 
gree of success. The result with the former is to bring their work 
up to acceptable standards. With the latter the result is increased 
a @ more regular output, and the attainment of better 
markets. 

The Course may be of whatever length is desired; but it is recom- 
mended that students enroll by the year, as best results are obtained 
by long-continued, comparatively uninterrupted training. Most stu- 
dents will have sold more than $100 worth of stories to the magazines 
before the training covered by that amount has been completed. But 
those who desire may obtain many of the advantages of the longer 
course by making a deposit covering a shorter period and receiving 
instruction up to the full of that amount. 

Plans of Payment: (These bear no relation to the term covered 
by lessons, which will depend on the rapidity with which the student 
works.) $10.00 a month, to a total of $100 for the year. 

25.00 a quarter, to a total of $100 for the year. 

Inquiries and correspondence invited. 


Willard E. Hawkins, 
Workshop of THE STUDENT-WRITER, 1835 Champa Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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THE STUDENT-WRITER 


BRIEF TALKS ON JOURNALISM 
BY EFFIE LEESE SCOTT 


The Lesson of the Hitching-Post 


664M SURE I could write something worth while if I were in a larger 
| field,” sighed the Cub. Nothing ever happens around here. One 
sees the same things day after day.” 

“Are you sure you see them?” asked the Special Writer, a city visi- 
tor to the village. 

“If you look at a thing, you see it, don’t you?” 

“Not always,” was the enigmatic reply. 

“Well, there’s nothing to see anyway. A fellow might spend a dozen 
years around this forsaken town before he would find any news big 
enough to make a headline. Everything here is as dull and commonplace 
as—well, as that old splintered hitching-post.” 

“Poor old derelict! Have you ever looked at it?” 

“Looked at it! Why, of course. I’ve passed it every day for the last 
ten years.” 

“What do you see when you look at it?” 

“Why, a hitching-post. What else is there to see?” 

“H’m—that depends. Seeing means more than merely looking. To 
see is to look understandingly. Now it may be that the old post has quite 
a story to tell. Suppose we examine it.” 

“Examine it!” 

“Certainly. What a story it tells—even at first glance. It has stood 
for many years and was perhaps several times our combined ages when 
it was erected. Year after year it has weathered the storms of all sea 
sons without a coat of paint, a piece of bark, or even a scrap of tin to 
protect it. Look at its pointed, tooth-bitten head. When it first left its 
forest home it was sturdy and straight; its head was even with its body. 
Now, what little head remains will topple off if much pressure is put on 
that slender, worn neck, which has been cut almost in two by the con- 
tinual pulling of ropes and halter straps. From the way it bends over 
and wobbles in its muddy socket, it won’t be able to serve its purpose 
much longer.” 

“That doesn’t matter. The post is going to be taken down next 
week.” 

“Taken down?” 

“Yes, you see it was placed there to mark the boundary line between 
the two halves of this township. I tell you, we had a regular feud for 
years over that boundary line. If a fellow had been looking for news 
then, he’d have found it all right!” 

“Tg that. the reason why you have two town halls, one on each side 
of the village?” 

“You’ve guessed it. About ten years ago the town broke up into two 
factions over a political fight and the West-siders insisted that they had 
a right to secede, as it were, and set up a separate town of their own. 
Feeling ran high for years, and the question was only recently settled in 
the courts. Now that the matter has been cleared up, the post is to be 
taken down and a new town hall built on this very square, right on the 
boundary line.” 

“H’m, That’s interesting! What sort of a post would you say it 
was? Looks like pine—perhaps spruce.” 
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THE STUDENT-WRITER 


“It is a spruce pine; it was a Christmas tree once.” 

“A Christmas tree?” 

“Yes, first one we ever had in these parts, and the first one the new 
Governor of the state ever had, too.” 

“The new Governor?” 

“It all happened nearly a quarter of a century ago when he was going 
through here about Christmas time on a prospecting trip. He stopped 
at my uncle’s house for breakfast; it was a pioneer country then and 
houses Were scarce around here. While they were visiting, someone said 
smething about a Christmas tree. The Governor—only of course he 
wasn’t governor then— said that he had seen several but had never had 
one of his own; and as for Uncle, he had never even seen one. So the 
Governor decided right then and there that it was time that he did. I’ve. 
heard Father tell the story many times. My aunt trimmed the tree with 
popcorn to make it look like some pictures of Christmas trees that she 
had seen. In the afternoon there was a big dinner. The Governor says 
that never since to this day has he tasted such good roast pig as he had 


then. He—” 


“But the tree?” 
“Well, after that it lay in Uncle’s back yard for several years. Then 


came the big scrap when the West-siders decided to break away and start 
a separate town. One night Uncle and some other men took it upon 
themselves to settle the matter. They sawed this post from the best part 
of the trunk of the old Christmas tree and set it up to mark the boundary 
line. And it’s been here ever since.” 

“But now the feud is really over?” 

“Yes, both sides put on their best clothes and went up together to 
the Capitol to attend the Governor’s inauguration. But what are you un- 
strapping your camera for? You surely are not going to take a picture 
of that old post?” 

“I surely am. I need it to illustrate the story I’m going to get off to 
New York tomorrow.” 

“Story! What story?” 

“Why, the story of the historic old hitching-post. Don’t you know, 
Cub, that you and the post, between you, have given me the liveliest stuff 
that I have picked up anywhere within the last two months? And—the 
story is really mine, you know. You looked at the post, but I saw it.” 

“Oh—I see!” gasped the Cub. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Kansas Women in Literature,’ by Nettie Garmer Earker (Kansas City, 
Mo., 50 cents). An excellent presentation, with portraits, of the women writers 
who have sprung from Kansas soil. An impressive array. 

“Ballads and Lyrics,” by Eldredge Denison (Sherman, French & Company, 
Boston). A collection of unusually thoughtful and interesting poems by a 
writer who is entitled at least to a high rank among minor poets. 

“Science of Feeding Babies and Normal Care of the Growing Child,’’ by 
H, Elizabeth Gould (The Rebman Company, New York, $1.50). Valuable hints 
and practical suggestions for mothers; unusually clear and simple in style. 


R. E. P. writes: I want to take this opportunity to tell you how my wife 
and I value your monthly talks. We had given up as useless the various books 
and magazines we have read on the subject of writing until your first issue 
In fact, we had reached that stage where we avoided anything 


came along. 
One alone—-that containing 


of the sort. Now we don’t want to miss an issue. 
the talk on ‘‘obvious endings,’’ caused us to change a story that was all planned 
and nearly written. We think the new ending made the story, and we received 


$500 for it. 
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THE STUDENT-WRITER 


Helps For Student-Writers 


Now ready, postpaid, $1.00 


Although the articles contained in this volume appeared serially 
in The Student-Writer, the book is not a rebinding but an entire 
reprinting, with much revision, of the series of practical articles by 
Willard E. Hawkins on writing problems. 


Contents: Can We Afford to be Original?—Have a Standard of - 


Style.—An Aid to Standardization.—Plot and Climax Essentials,— 
Naming the Characters.—Photoplays or Fiction?—The Attitude of 
Mind.—‘‘Snowballing’’ a Plot.—The Stone Wall of Talent.—Why Strive 
for Unity.—The Precipice of Suspense.—Fixing the Viewpoint.—Word 
Lenses.—The Place of Technique.— Creative Characterization.—The Law 
of Rhythmic Development.—‘‘tHe Said’ and “She Said.’’—The Boiler 
and the Whistle.—Hackneyed Plots.—The Purpose of Fiction. 


The chapters on plot buliding, viewpoint, style, unity, suspense, 
characterization, and other phases of short-story building contain in- 
a and hints that writers will search for vainly in other text- 


ks. 

The articles in this book strike me as quite the most valuable of 
all their class, none others hitting things so accurately and under- 
standingly. It ought to prove a big thing. At the pace you have set, 
few, if any, will catch up with you.—DANIEL E. WHEELER, of the 
editorial staff of the Popular Magazine, author of ‘“‘Abraham Lincoln,” 
(Macmillan Company, New York). 


If I had come across something of the sort when I was reading 
every technical book on the market, I should have cried with joy.— 
HARRY STEPHEN KEELER, editor of the Ten Story Book and pro- 
lific writer of short stories and serials. ; 
The experienced writer can get new viewpoints from reading your 
" know of nothing more practical in literary criticism.—ROB- 
DRT AMES BENNET, author of “Into the Primitive,” ‘‘For the White 
Christ,”’ and other famous novels. 


Your articles are the genuine thing. The chapter on ‘ ‘Snowpball- 
ing’ a Plot” is a real lesson in practical] writing. It describes just the 
way the experienced writer goes about it.—WILLIAM MAC LEOD 
author of “Wyoming,” ‘‘The Yukon and many other 
popular Western novels. 4 


I consider your treatment of plot the best I have ever seen. Such 
material is worth more than anything I know of to supplement the 
work of a teacher of the short-story.—GLENN CLARK, Dean of Mac- 
alester College, Minnesota. 


I consider your article on ‘Fixing the Viewpoint” of great im- 
portance to untried writers; and I beg permission to quote at some 
—— a it—TORREY CONNOR, editor of The Silhouette, Oak- 


I have been intending to compliment you on your book ever since 
I received it. Reading it through at a sitting it is much more impres- 
sive than taking it at separate bites. It is interesting. and practical 
above everything that I’ve seen. You have certainly turned out a fine 
Piece of work.—ALEXANDER HULL, author of “Copeland’s Folly,” 
and many other Red Book feature stories. 


Order at once, if you desire these articles in permanent form. 
COMBINATION OFFER: “Helps For Student-Writers’” and a year’s 
subscription, new or renewal, to The Student-Writer... ...... $1.25 
The Student-Writer Workshop 


1835 CHAMPA STREET. DENVER, COLORADO. 
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WHAT READERS THINK 


“The Business of Writing,” in the January Student-Writer, seems to have 
pleased many readers. Some of the comments follow. 

You have given me such relief. I have been getting sore at myself over 
sales and wondering what ailed me. When the January Student-Writer came 
yesterday and I read ‘The Business of Writing,” I went straight to my record 
book and cast up my accounts. Then I began to whistle and swell my chest. 
In 1916 my submissions of old and new stock ran only 329 and my sales 31. 
They ran all the way from a squib at one dollar to a serial of five chapters at 
$250. Total for the year, $1004.50. Add to the cash receipts a sheaf of the 
kindest, most encouraging letters from editors, and my year looms—at least, 
it feels that way to a beginner like me. Should I ‘‘kvit’’ because checks are not 
daily callers? I guess not! I hope to grow till I really amount to something. 
Now I’m a germ.—E. E. HARRIMAN, regular writer for The Youth’s Companion, 
American Boy, Adventure and others. 


I-have been thinking over your article on ‘‘The Business of Writing.” Was 
it meant as a weeder-out? I think that it will so operate. Abroad, where I 
stayed a great deal, I have seen the master teachers of music and art take on 
their pupils. They are exceedingly jealous of their fame in turning out the 
finished product. Ten pupils out of one hundred was a good average for them 
to accept. Four to five years of hard work was what they promised. Even 
then, they considered the person. 

Your article gives me confidence in your honesty and your ability, as well 
as your comprehension of the necessary amount of work to produce something 
like literature. Hundreds of studies ought to be torn up completely, discarded 
by any student of art. The musician should develop soul and body before play- 
ing real music. I am wondering if anyone should try to sell his writing before it 
is perfected by long practice and much criticism. I am sure that a long special 
course of work and study should go into this sort of endeavor.—M, E. R. 


Just a note inspired by your splendidly analytical article, ‘‘The Business of 
Writing.”” There’s encouragement in it, for me especially. I am sure that one 
does not often find this sort of information. I never kept track of the stories 
and other stuff I once wrote; however, if I did not land anything after it had 
been out at least five times, I grew to think it was N. G. The idea of having 
mrthing like 100 stories out—of going into the fiction business wholesale like 
that—will no doubt cause many to think—and to find themselves. Judged by 
the experience of A, B, and C, whose records you cite, mine was a brilliant suc- 
cess, for the first year after I got started, I was able to market at least 40 per 
cent of my output, working in a publishing house in Chicago and writing at 
night when off duty.—E. H. A. «ae * 


If anyone imagines that you have written yourself out in that first book of 
your series, he has only to read the article in the last Student-Writer on ‘‘The 
Business of Writing.’’ It is tremendous, and it ought to be in the hands of 
everyone who even thinks of writing. It gives a writer self-respect as well as a 
goal. It ought to be read every day. othing of the sort has ever appeared 
before—to my knowledge at least, and I think little has escaped me in that 


line—J. M. P. 
* * 
we of opinion persists over Chauncey Thomas’s Campfire Talk on 
writing. 


Mrs, M. E. R. writes: I like the savage growls of Mr. C. T. about the ‘‘camp- 
fire.” He is right. We women do just what he says we do—put ourselves in 
things and then take criticism as a personal matter. Business men will tell you 
that anywhere. But, Mr. Hawkins, no one ever passed through a grilling ex- 
perience in the world of practical affairs without bearing knock-down criticisms 
and defeats, and then getting up with renewed strength and vigor and maul- 
ing everything near. 


Mrs. L. C. W. writes: I wonder if C. T. really believes all that he wrote 
about women? How can he help anyone, if he thinks one seeks praise, not pro- 
gress? How we mothers encourage, AS we find flaws! A woman often feels so 
much. before she writes a word that her work is not a gift, it is a piece of her 
heart that is laid bare. We long to have the big experience sensed, in spite of 
the littleness of the Einglish. Not all of us are seeking bouquets, really. Help us 
to make -_ pens express the messages we are seeking to convey, and we'll 
s you forever. 


THB STUDENT-WRITER 


O. D. appreciates “sure ’nough” instruction. 

I have long had literary aspirations, have taken instruction (7?) by mail, 
and have read every book on story writing that I could buy, beg or borrow; 
but have never sold a thing. Just when I had become discouraged, a friend 
gave me several copies of The Student-Writer, among which I found “ ‘Snow- 
balling’ a Plot.’’ I actually cried for joy. Here was no vague wandering, but 
ciear, helpful, ‘“‘sure ’nough’’ instruction. 

May I venture a comparison? Hawkins is safe, sane, conservative, tactful, 
and thorough—strong, steady, constant as the trade winds that will eventually 
land any worthy bark in the haven where it would be. Chauncey Thomas js 
an Iconoclast with a capital I, radical, fearless, pitiless—strong and sudden as 
a cyclone that yanks a man off the earth and places him—where he wasn't. 
What a combination! I can feel hope renewing within me. 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: I think you will be interested in my recent experience, 
In developing my last story, I felt that I had a good situation, but suddenly 
everything seemed to fall. There was no preparation for a climax—in fact, there 
was no climax. Oh, I felt that I would give a good deal for a word of sugges- 
tion from you just then. Something suggested your article on ‘* ‘Snowballing’ 
@ Plot.”’ In looking for this, I ran across ‘‘Plot and Climax Essentials.’’ It was 
marked up, showing that it had been studied, but the first time had been like 
digestion without assimilation. This time my system was in urgent need of 
just what it contained. It was really a delightful experience. The article was 
worth ten dollars to me that morning. I don’t know about the value of my 
story, but I do know that the article gave me an insight into story writing that 
I have never had before. I think it has enabled me to put my finger on my 
weakest point.—Mrs. C 


Announcement of the Student-Writer’s New Course in 


Practical Journalism. 


24 LESSONS. 


For some time The Student-Writer has been planning to fill the demand that 
exists for a practical course in journalism, The problem has been to secure an 
instructor and a course that would produce results, fitting students for actual 
work in newspaper offices or for free-lance writing. Editors have no time to 
eoach and instruct aspirants. They demand the trained writer, who understands 
the essentials of gathering material and preparing it for publication—and who 
knows what is expected when an assignment is given. 

We now feel that we have an authoritative course that will give just this 
thorough, practical training. It is conducted by 


Effie Leese Scott. 


Mrs. Scott brings to the work the observations of fifteen years actively en- 
gaged in all branches of journalism, during which time she has held positions 
as reporter, department editor, interviewer, feature writer, and staff correspond- 
ent on leading newspapers of the country. 

THE JOURNALISTIC COURSE 

consists of two divisions of 12 lessons each. The first 12, constituting the 
FUNDAMENTAL COURSE, give the student a good working knowledge of the 
field, conditions, and technique of journalism. The second 12, constituting the 
SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE, round out this knowledge in a thorough manner, 
and give the student added assurance. Each lesson consists of a detailed treat- 
ise on one phase of journalism, an assignment, and such criticism on the stu- 
dent’s work as may be needed to impress the lesson clearly in mind, including 
criticism of rewritten former assignments. 


FEES. 
Fundamental Course of 12 lessons, in advance................0008 $20.00 
Supplementary Course of 12 lessons, in advance...............+e0- $20.00 
Entire Course of 24 lesSons, in «$35.00 


For particulars address, 
THE STUDENT-WRITER WORKSHOP, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


“THE STUDENT-WRITER 


The Student-Writer Announces as an Associate Critic 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS, 


formerly associate editor of The Smart Set, now associate editor of 
Outdoor Life and Lecturer on English, Denver University. 


“Chauncey Thomas is the pioneer living short-story writer of the 
Rockies. He blazed the trail for us all.” 
WM. MACLEOD RAINE. 


Chauncey Thomas’s Campfire Talks in Outdoor Life have been 
pronounced ‘‘the strongest and most original series of articles now run- 
ning in any magazine in America.’’ They have aroused more contro- 
versy than anything recently published in American philosophy. 


FEES. 
The regular criticism fees announced elsewhere in this issue apply 
to the services of Chauncey Thomas, 


IMPORTANT: In sending manuscripts intended for his criticism, 
writers must specify that C. T. is desired for the instructor. 

Chauncey Thomas’s criticisms are unlike those of any other critic. 
His methods are peculiarly his own. He is merciless, clear and un- 
prejudiced. 

Students so desiring may have Chauncey Thomas as their in- 
structor in the Supervision Course elsewhere explained. 

CONSULTATION CRITICISM SERVICE, 
Under the SHowios “ writers may have the combined criticism 


of W. E. Hawkins and C. T.on manuscripts within 10,000 words: 

individual manuscript 5.00 
(Each 10,000 words additional, $3.00) 

Two manuscripts, in advance S80 

Three manuscripts, In advance .............. 

Course of ten consultation criticisms ........ 0.00 

Combination Year’s Supervision $150.00 


THE STUDENT-WRITER WORKSHOP, 1835 Champa Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, methods? 


THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER 
wned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan 
is Gevoted > the interests of Colorado writers, both professional 
50 cents the year, and amateur, 3600 Raleigh St., 
DENVER, COLORADO 


5 cents the copy 


COMBINATION OFFERS—ORDER THROUGH THE STUDENT-WRITER. 


The Student-Writer and Literary en Monger, one yealr.........seeeeeees $ .75 
“In Passion’s Dragnet,’’ daring problem novel by Hattie Horner Louthan 
(publisher’s price $1.25) and Literary Gossip Monger, price for both....$1.00 


“Helps For Student-Writers” with subscription or book orders...... awebeatae 15 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: The criticism of my stories came this morning and I 
want to thank you very much for your suggestions and kindly interest. I 
think that, your gad will be more valuable to me than all of my course with 
the = and I am planning eagerly for the spare time in which to rewrite 
the manuscripts in. ‘nocordanos ‘with the ideas you have so generously given 
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The Student-Writer’s Criticism, Revision, 
and Typing Service. 


All prose work given personal attention or Willard E. Hawkins, verse criti- 


cism and revision by John H. Clifford. 


By making special request, students 


may have the services of Chauncey Thomas or Effie Leese Scott. 
See rates for Consultation Criticism Service, elsewhere given. 
The Student-Writer criticism service has been pronounced the most thorough 


and authoritative to be had in America 


Note carefully the latest rate schedule when sending work. 


CRITICISM RATES. 
PROSE MANUSCRIPTS. 


500 words or 
500 to 1,000 1.50 
1,000 to 2,000 words............+-- 
2, "000 to 5,000 2.50 
10, to 15,000 4.00 
15,000 to 20,000 words.............. 5.00 
Each 10,000 words above 20,000.... 2.50 
REDUCED RATES for several man- 
uscripts submitted at one time or paid 
for in advance. (Manuscripts may be 
submitted at time of order, or later, 
credit coupons being issued to cover 


same.) 
2,000 to 5,000 Wor 
2 for for for $15. 
:000 to 2,000 words. 
2 for $3. 50—3 for $5—5 for $7.50 
to 1,000 Words. 
2 for $2.50—3 for $3—5 for $4. 


Under 500 Words. 
2 for $1.50—3 for $2—5 for $2.50. 
RATES FOR VERSE SERVICE. 
Revision (including typing) or Critl- 
cism, 5 cents a line, minimum . S dyed 
Under the minimum fee two or 
more short poems may be submitted.) 


REVISION. 


Prose Literary Revision (a careful 
and comprehensive service, including 
all changes needed to bring a manu- 
script up to a_ distinctive literary 
standard, with critical opinion and list 
of markets) typing included, per thou- 
BONG 

Literary Revision Without wi 
per thousand words 

Structural Revision subject to esti- 
mate, 


TYPING SERVICE—LETTER 
PERFECT. 


Typing Prose (carbon copy included) 
with careful editing, brief critical opin- 
ion, and list of markets, if desired, pes 
thousand 

Typing rate, if story has been pre- 
viously submitted for criticism and to 
students of the Supervision Course, 
per thousand words 50 

Contract work and long manuscripts, 
— to reduction according to esti- 
mate 


Typing verse, 1 cent a line, 


W. S. H. writes: 


Your letter regarding my novel has been received. Permit 


me, Mr. Hawkins, to assure you that I feel you have given me complete and 


satisfactory service. 


It was my wish to be given a sincere opinion of my sto 


and I received it. You have pointed out faults and suggested remedies so clearly 
that I believe I shall find it not too difficult to overcome many of my story’s 


crudities, and perhaps succeed in mak 


ing it worthy of publication. 


I am not 


desirous of merely getting it by; I want it to be worth while, and I shall try to 


make it so. 
E. H. A. writes: 


I am sending another story for criticism. This second 


work for you indicates my opinion of your comments on my first manuscript. 


Your criticism is different from any 


I have seen, being an analysis not only 


of i. manuscript, but of its adjustability to the mind of the reader. 


W. H. B. writes: 
fully read, reread, and studied. 


It is b 


Your most interesting and helpful criticism received, care- 
y far the most helpful review or criti- 


cism ever given me, and I feel confident I can rebuild and sell, following your 


suggestions. 


E. D. writes: 
port on the seven poems submitted. 


Dear Mr. Clifford: I acknowledge, with appreciation, your re- 
It is just the kind of criticism I want, and 


need. Your suggestions are very helpful; some of them picked up inaccuracies 
which should have been patent to me; and two or three greatly improved the 


particular poems. 
tion and suggestions. 


I hope to have some more poems to send for your examina- 


The Student-Writer Workshop, 


1835 CHAMPA STREET. 


DENVER, COLORADO. 
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